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REVIEWS 



The Color Line: A Brief in Behalf of the Unborn. By William 
Benjamin Smith. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Pp. XV + 261. 

This is in many respects a notable book on the negro problem. 
Its author is professor of mathematics in Tulane University, New 
Orleans, and is well known for his interest along a number of scien- 
tific lines. The book has already had a wide sale, especially in the 
South; and for this reason, as well as because of its scientific pre- 
tensions, it demands the attention of the sociologist. Its publishers 
advertise it as the first treatment of the negro problem in America 
"from the scientific point of view"; and the author himself in his 
"Foreword" speaks of it as a "purely scientific, and ethnological 
inquiry." It must be said at the outset, however, that the book is 
not a scientific inquiry. It is distinctly controversial in its character ; 
and is, in fact, as its sub-title indicates, a brief, or rather a polemic, 
in defense of the attitude of the southern white towards the negro. 
The author makes such skilful use, however, of scientific facts and 
principles in his argument that the book has a value far beyond that 
which ordinarily attaches to controversial works. The polemical 
character of the work — and, we may add, of its literary style — 
should not be permitted to obscure its value as a contribution to the 
study of the negro problem in the United States. 

The first chapter adheres faithfully to the purpose set forth in the 
title of the book. It is a plea for the continuance of the social separa- 
tion of the races in the South. It is a justification, from the social 
and racial point of view, of " the color line," as it is maintained in 
the South even against exceptional individuals. There is nothing 
in this chapter which any sensible person, resident in a southern 
community, or even tolerably familiar with the conditions in our 
southern states, could possibly object to. If the book contained 
simply this plea for the maintenance of " the color line " in the South, 
I personally could find little to criticise in it. 

But the rest of the book after the first chapter is taken up mainly 
with the larger problem of the destiny of the negro race in America, 
and, by implication, with the problem of the practical measures which 
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should be adopted in dealing with the negro. The author finds, he 
believes, good grounds for concluding that the negro cannot possibly 
take on the substance of the white man's civilization (pp. 35, 55, 102, 
127) ; that education, whether intellectual or industrial, cannot bene- 
fit him as a race, but will only aid in his undoing and his demoraliza- 
tion (pp. 159, 165, 171, 259) ; and that, since the negro is hopelessly 
inferior, and incapable of being lifted to even approximate equality 
of efficiency with the white race, he is destined through competition 
with the white to disappear from this continent (pp. 180-92, 215, 
248). Moreover, this extinction of the negro in the United States 
is no far-ofif event, thousands of years removed, but is within appre- 
ciable distance. "There are those now living," our author tells us, 
"who will actually see the Afro- American moving rapidly toward 
extinction" (p. 248). In other words, within a generation or two 
we may expect the negro population of the United States to come to 
a standstill, and then rapidly to decrease in actual numbers. 

It is not my purpose to point out in detail the fallacies in the 
argument which leads to these sweeping conclusions, but it is my 
duty as a reviewer to note the more obvious errors in fact and theory 
upon which the argument is based. 

In support of his conclusion as to the early disappearance of the 
negro element in the population of this country. Professor Smith 
cites as an authority Professor Willcox, of Cornell. It is true that 
some of Professor Willcox' statements regarding negro vital sta- 
tistics would seem to lend support to our author's view, especially 
the one quoted at length (pp. 180-85). But it is noteworthy that 
Professor Willcox' most recent utterance on this subject gives little 
comfort to those who expect the early disappearance of the negro 
element in our population. In an article on " The Probable Increase 
of the Negro Race in the United States," in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, for August, 1905, Professor Willcox estimates the prob- 
able number of persons of negro descent in our population at the 
close of the present century at about 25,000,000 — an estimate in 
which most experts in vital statistics would probably agree. Thus, 
so far as statistics are concerned, it must be said with emphasis that 
even the cessation of the increase in our negro population is not yet 
definitely in sight. The idea of the early — or for that matter, of the 
remote — elimination of the negroid element in our population is, 
therefore, a mere speculation. 

As a matter of fact. Professor Smith's conclusions are based, not 
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upon statistical facts, but, as he himself admits, upon two assump- 
tions: first, the natural inferiority of the negro as a race; and, 
secondly, the necessary degeneracy of the types produced by the 
intermixture of white blood with negro blood (pp. 29, 72). As to 
the first assumption, it may be granted that Professor Smith has the 
weight of scientific authority on his side, especially in so far as the 
inferiority claimed is in respect to intellectual and moral qualities. 
But even here it is to be noted that a large and growing school of 
anthropologists and race-psychologists finds the explanation of the 
mental and moral differences between races, not in innate qualities 
or capacities, but in differences in their social equipment or machin- 
ery. 

If, however. Professor Smith has the weight of authority on his 
side in his first assumption, it is equally certain that the weight of 
authority is against him in his second assumption. This he seems 
to be ignorant of, or else he ignores it. As if half-conscious of the 
weakness of this second premise, he avoids stating it in plain and 
consistent terms. Sometimes he speaks of " the half-way nature of 
the half-breed " ; sometimes of " the degeneracy induced by inter- 
mixture." But these are evidently entirely different propositions. 
No one questions the former. By the law of reversion to the mid- 
parent type, we should expect the half-breeds to fluctuate about the 
mid-line between the races ; and this is what we actually find. From 
the point of view of the superior race those of mixed blood are, of 
course, inferior ; but from the point of view of the inferior race they 
are superior. But this is not Professor Smith's assumption. His 
assumption is that the half-breed is inferior to both races, at least in 
all cases of crossing between races so diverse as the negro and the 
white. The former assumption, though sufficient for the purpose of 
maintaining the wisdom of social separation between the races, was 
not sufficient for our author's larger purpose, of proving the unim- 
provability of the negroid stock and the hopeless destiny of the negro 
race in America; hence he assumes "the racial [i. e., physiological] 
deterioration of the mulatto." 

Now, if there are any of the larger questions of ethnology which 
may be said to have approached settlement during the last dozen 
years, it is this question of the physiological effects of the inter- 
mixture of races; and the all but universal consensus among eth- 
nologists at present is that no bad physiological effects follow the 
intermixture of races even of the most diverse type, provided that 
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the crossing takes place under entirely normal circumstances ; in 
other words, all races of mankind are perfectly fertile among them- 
selves. Where bad physiological effects do follow the intermixture 
of races, this is in all cases due to vice or other socially abnormal con- 
ditions which accompany so frequently the crossing of superior with 
inferior peoples. The evidence in support of this conclusion cannot 
be presented here. Suffice to say that it has been ably presented by 
Boas and is summarized by Keane.^ Professor Smith cites Bryce in 
support of his assumption that the crossing of such dissimilar races 
as the negro and the white necessarily results in physiological 
deterioration ; but Bryce, though unprejudiced, can hardly be con- 
sidered an authority on this matter. His somewhat ambiguous state- 
ments are derived from Broca, whose monograph on Hybridity in the 
Genus Homo has long since ceased to be authoritative. 

Nor will it do to say that, since socially abnormal conditions so 
frequently accompany the crossing of the races in the United States, 
the result is practically the same as if degeneracy was the necessary 
physiological result. For in the past, at least, particularly under the 
regime of slavery, the conditions under which crossing took place 
were often relatively normal. Not all of the white blood infused into 
the negro race has been vicious and depraved ; and if heredity counts 
for anything, this good white blood must greatly improve the negroid 
stock. This is exactly what we find ; for the leaders of the negro 
race, its van and its hope today, are almost without exception of 
mixed blood. It is idle to call all these " degenerates." On the other 
hand, we should expect, from the way in which the mixed class is 
formed, that it would contain a large number of degenerate indi- 
viduals, who make up the bulk of the criminal and the depraved 
among the negroes, and who lower the average of their class. But 
this is manifestly one of those many cases in statistics in which the 
average cannot be said to represent the general condition of the class. 

Finally, even if we grant the natural inferiority of the negro in 
respect to intellectual and moral capacities, it may be noted that this 
does not make the future of the negro race in the United States any- 
where near as hopeless as Professor Smith makes out. For the 
biological factor is not a fixed quantity, or utterly beyond human 
control, as he assumes. Even if the negro is inferior, there are at 
least three influences at work among the negroes of the United 
States slowly modifying the inferiority. The first of these is the 

'See Keane, Ethnology, pp. i5i-55. 
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infusion of white blood, which was discussed above. Just as a new 
invention breaks up the old cake of custom in the social world, so, 
breeders tell us, the infusion of a new strain of blood breaks up the 
cake of heredity, induces variability, and gives plasticity to the stock, 
all of which are the very conditions of progress. The strain of white 
blood now in our negro population is bound to become widely 
diffused (is so already, in fact), and is the best ground for the hope 
in the plasticity and improvability of the race in the future. A 
second influence which is at work modifying negro racial character 
in the United States is natural selection. Natural selection, biology 
teaches us, may often work very rapidly in a new environment. That 
it is at work very rapidly among the negroes of the United States is 
shown conclusively by their high death-rate; and it is doubtful if 
their high death-rate shows anything more than this. The stupid, 
unintelligent and vicious negro is being eliminated in competition 
with the white. The hope of the negro is that this natural elimina- 
tion of inferior elements through competition will continue. 
Progress everywhere waits on death — the death of the inferior indi- 
vidual — and nowhere more so than in racial problems. A third 
influence which is modifying negro racial character is education. 
For all education which is worthy of the name is, not merely a train- 
ing of the individual, but is a kind of artificial selection; and this 
Professor Smith forgets when he argues against the value of educa- 
tion for the racial improvement of the negro. The educative process 
is primarily a selective process ; only it selects the best instead of 
merely eliminating the worst. Working along with the two influ- 
ences named above, a rationally devised system of education might 
accomplish much for the improvement of the race. 

Thus one can give full weight to the biological factor in the 
race problem, and still remain relatively optimistic regarding the 
future of the negro. Moreover, beyond racial heredity, however 
much weight we may give to it, we all recognize the possibility of 
training the individual, and thereby providing the mass of the race 
with a social equipment, which through tradition and imitation shall 
be passed from generation to generation, and become finally an 
acquisition of the race itself. Of this I have said nothing, and shall 
say nothing, because I have preferred to criticise Professor Smith 
upon his own ground, along the line of the argument which he 
adopted. 

To sum up : I would say that the book is all right as a plea for 
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the continuance of the social separation between the races in the 
South, and would recommend those to read it who think there is mo 
ground for maintaining a social and moral quarantine against the 
negro even where he exists in large numbers; but as an argument 
for the unimprovability of the negro race, the ultimate futility of 
negro education, and the early or remote extinction of the negro ele- 
ment in our population, it is weak, built upon fallacious reasoning, 
and unsound scientific theories. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 

University of Missouri. 



A History of Political Theories: Frofn Luther to Montesquieu. 
By William Archibald Dunning. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. xii-f-459. 

Students of political philosophy, and that larger and growing 
body of students who are now attracted by that broad field of social 
science described by the title of sociology, must have no small interest 
in so excellent a piece of work in the history of social philosophy as 
that which is the subject of this review. The admirable series of 
studies in the history of political theory begun by Professor Dunning 
in his first volume. Political Theories Ancient and Medieval, which 
appeared in 1902, is now followed by this second volume, which 
brings the history of political theories from Luther to Montesquieu. 

It has been noticed long since, and perhaps by no one with more 
appreciation than by Bosanquet in his Philosophical Theory of the 
State, that there have been only two productive periods in politica/ 
philosophy: the period of the Greek city-state, the period of Plato 
and Aristotle with echoes from Polybius and Cicero ; and the modem 
period of awakened national self-consciousness. Luther marks an 
important epoch of time, a magnificent panorama of events by which 
we conveniently separate the modem world from the mediseval. 
Bodin rather than Luther must be taken as the inaugurator of the 
second productive period in political philosophy, if judged by the 
place assigned to him as the first of the great modern masters in 
political theory. This second volume is more compact than the first. 
From Luther to Montesquieu we traverse about two centuries, from 
the Sophists to Machiavelli approximately twenty centuries. 

The volume opens with a chapter on the Reformation, in which 
the political theories of the four great Protestants, Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Zwingli, and Calvin, are noticed, followed by an examination 



